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I,. Introduction to the Unit 



In examining the hallowed documents of the United States govern- 
ment,, many social scientists have described the philosophical platitudes 
and have contrasted these with the too often grim realities of Amerioan 
life, Fran our earliest history, oartain groups and certain oolors 
were denied equality. Landmarks of liberty seemed primed for exolusiv* 
patronage of those with white skin, of Protestant persuasion, and of 
certain national origins. 

The ohosen people were easily assimilated into the "Amerioan Way," 
but exoluded Individuals were often exposed to physioal or verbal pun- 
ls!<menta in all aspects of their lives. This fear of people differing 
In background, culture, religion, or skin oolor, has sffsoted Amerioan 
life from the beginning of our colonisation period. At times it has 
been intense end burning; at other tines it has been a sub rose marAfee- 
tatl on. Verbs! or physioal discrimination was practioed to thwart 
unwanted soononio competition, to subvert foreign ideologies, to prevent 
misoegenatlon, or to Joust with the unknown. In periods of unohooked 
fury, this fesr has led to oruel and senseless brutality, espeotally 
for *he Blaok Amerioan, who has felt the frenty in the burnings of homas 
and ohurohea, lynohings, and other terroristio sots. If not overtly 
sanctioned by responsible authorities, these orines were often over- 
looked or irresponsibly handled, Vlolenoe has played s tragi o role in 
our hietory. 

Racism end natlvien are not unique features in our lives, nor are 
they re at rioted to only one particular region of our land. Ample 
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documentation is available to point to the emergence of patterns of 
hate throughout our history in many diffeftit lettings. It is very 
difficult, for any area to flaunt a self-righteous attitude. 

This unit treats sene of the violent developnents in the twentieth 
century by focusing on the hopes of the Blaoks during the election of 
Woodrow Wilson, and then moving to World War 1, emphasising the tragio 
consequences of that war for the EQLacks, following the allied viotory, 
it traces the Slack Kan's fight for a reaffimation of his own dignity 
in Anerioa. The United States beoame eaught up in postwar fears — 
a fear of the Hlaok migration northward, a red soare, and a fear that 
the old moral code was being destroyed. 

As idealism faded and noraaloy reigned In the twenties, the 
resurreoted Ku Klux Klan marohed In sheeted splendor to wrestle with 
the devils threatening 100j( Americanise. Their targets, varying from 
state to state, would lnolude the violator of "good" morals, the Hlaok, 
the bootlegger, the union organiser, the foreigner, the Jew, and the 
Cathollo. The phenomenon of the Klan enbraoed much of Amerioan institu- 
tional life / with the apogee of Klan strength reaohed in the 1924 election. 

From the 1920's the unit dips Into the Depression deoade to illus- 
trate the oontlnued existence of vell-flnanoed hate organisations. The 
theme of anti-Semitism, linked with the Russian Revolution and then 
conveniently interwoven with labor organising and the Hlaok man, vat 
often the oatalyat that galvanited groups into waspish action. That 
iheae efforts in the 1920's and 1930's were not merely the psyohotlo 
exoretions of maddened personalities is evidanoed by the magnitude 
of the eitlseniy purchasing the literature and contributing to the 



campaigns, This study oonoentntes on * few of thelmajor hats organ- 

i 

Izations to illustrate their philosophies, leaders, and goals. 

In a continuing study, similar thorns s and conditions oould b# 
axamlnad and parhaps historical generalizations glaanad. For example, 
great disappointments rasultad from both major wars — violence, dacaptlon, 
a hunt for scapegoats, abdication of authority, and blighted lives 
ware parallel In both experiences. To oonplete the pexdod of 1900- 
1^69, this unit should inolude a study of MoCarthylsa, the splintered 
Klans of the 1930's, the White Citizens Coundls, the American Nazi 
Party, and the John Birch Society, 

An examined on of these organizations and their patterns of thought 
and aotion would help the student learn the extent to vhlo, vlolenoe 
has permeated our history. As a reaction to the continued spirit of 
intolerance and raoisa in the land, the Blacks have polarized. The 
polarization, although not joinad by all in tha Hiaok oomunUy, has 
intensified In the 1960's with the violent death of prominent white 
and black leaders, 

Tha problems have been glossed over and th# ambiguities have 
remained obscure in high sohool hist 0 x 7 courses, A study of racist 
and nativist behavior will giva the student some understandings of th# 
problems in our society and should provide him with a rationale to 
fight the hate that oontlnues to erode trust end Cooperation. 
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II. Woodrow Wilson, the Naw Freedom, and the Hlaok Hope 



A. Tha New Freedom, 1912 

1. During tha 1912 Presidential oaapaign, Woodrcw Wilson promised 
to traat blacks with falmass and with Juatio*. Thasa promises 

i 

had baan oouplad with a pladga of aoonoolo aquallty. 

2, A nunbar of Hlaok intallaotuals suoh as W.B.B. DuBois vara 
oonvinoad that Woodrow Wilson, dasplta his 3outharn harltaga, 
was not spouting oanpalgn rhatorio in his promises to tha Blaoks 
of this nation, Thay believed in Wilson's sinoarity and workad 
dlllgantly for a Democratic viotory, Thay ohosa to baliava in 
tha humanitarian Wilson and thay approaohad tha Inaugural with 
high expectations, 

3. Tha alaotion of Woodrow Wilson in 1912 was marked by a highar 
par oant of Kagro support than tha Danooratlo Party had avar 
aohieved, 

4, Tha hopes of tha Hlaok community vara soon shattarad by announce- 
ments from tha oapltal, Tha conservative Wilson had suooumbed 

to the Southern wing of the party, 

a. Segregation was introduoed into suoh federal agencies as 
tha Post Of floe and tha Treasury Department, 

b, Woodrow Wilson, by executive order, segregated most of tha 
Hlaok federal employees in eating and rest* room facilities. 

o, Numerous legislative propotals advooatlng further discrimin- 
ation ware reoelved in Congress, 
d. federal poets vhioh had traditionally gone to HI a ok s were 
taken from them in a deliberate discriminatory policy. 

Jtu 
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tf, The Blaoks in World War I - •'Making tha World Sal’a for Damooraoy" 

1. Tha United States Any induotad 367,000 HLaoke, Approximately 
33,000 Iftaoks served in tha Navy, Aooording to historian John 
Hop a Franklin, approxinataly 31 P*r oant of tha i&ibks ragi a taring 

, vara aocaptad, while 26 par oant of tha vhitaa registering vara 

aooaptad. This, ha faala, ia attributabla not to superlor 
phyaioal and raantal oharaotarietioa but to oallous and diaorinin- 
atory draft boards in tha nattar of axavptiona, 

2, Thara was no plaoa for Blacks in tha Aray Air Foroa, tha Coast 
Guard, or tha Marinas, Thair ohoras in tha Navy vara ohiafly 
of a nanlal oapaoity, 

3< From thv baginning, tha Blaok praas andoraad tha war but mada 
damanda for military and civilian raforaa to oonfora to tha 
high idaala for whioh va supposedly aarohed to war, 

4, Tha Blaok soldtar was aubjaoted to diacritainatory treatment in 
tha United States , Blaoke vara aoaatiaaa rafuaad restaurant, 
lodging, theater, and reoraational facilities available to tha 
white serviceman, 

5, Black soldiers vara generally plaoed in segregated units led 
by white of fi oars. After a data mined struggle, Blacks ware 
successful in establishing a oaap to train Blaok officers, 

a, On October 1$, 1917, at Fort DesKoines, leva, 639 Negroes 
were ccsnissiooed • 106 oaptains, 329 First lieutenants, 
and 204 Second Lieutenants, Sventually 1,400 were to 
receive coaaiations. These officers ware often to suffer 
from naae*oalUng and free being ostracised, 
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b. No blaok fighting man, out aid* of & band officer or chaplain 
reoelvad a higher ranking than captain. 

6 . Three-quarters of tha approximately 200,000 Black troops that 
■rant oversets vara In ncnocnbatant labor duties. Thaaa troops 
auffarad furthar discrimination as stevadoras, orderlies, truck 
drivers, oooka, oonstruotion nan, and other labor details, 

7. Those Blaok troops assigned to tha fighting front fought with 

real heroism. Individuals, ocwpanies, and regiments raoalvad 

/ 

medals and other honors for their accomplishments. Tha Pranoh 
vara aspaolally pleased vith tha fighting strength of tha Blaok 
soldier. 

8. Amerloan vhita offioars and politicians vara oonoemed about 
Blaok soldiers fraternising vith Pranoh women while in Franoe. 
Tha Pranoh raoalvad a seoret domaaent, Seoret Information 
Concerning Blaok Troops , that aaeerted that oomp'Aatc separation 
of Blaoks and whites be strictly adhered to last Blaoks assault 
and rape white woman. 

a. Tha Pranoh paid little attention to tha document. 

b. Soma white Americans ware obviously fearful that the Blaok 
experience obtained In Pranoe would be detrimental to the 
intsr-raoial stability upon the Blaok soldiers return to 
the Ohlted States. This is to illustrate that the racist 
attitudes ware so firmly antra nohed in the minds of some 
that evtn a war fought ostensibly to proteot and expand 
democracy ooul^okt seen to dislodge this type of thinking. 
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o. Claims that r*pa 4 vas pravalant among Black troops In Franoa 
was investigated by prominant individuals and found o ba 
unsubstantiated In faot, 

9. The Blacks had fought hatfd and honorably In Europe in World War 
I to save the world for denooraey. They returned to the Ohlted 
States hoping that the spirit had reaohed this shore and that 
this nation ( too, wouUHbe safe for denooraoy, 

C. Raoe Riots, 1919 

1. During World War I, large mmbera of Bleaks migrated to the 

North beoause of greater eoonosdo opportunities and the great- 
c 

er llkj^Vhood of being treated like a man instead of a ohlld. 

It is estimated that 500,000 Hlaoks oame North from 1915-1910* 



They olustered in the urban areas in the poorest dwellings, nnOi 
generally reoeiving the poorest labor opportunities. 

2, The growth of tho Black community did provide greater numbers 
for the EQaok middle class, greater circulation for the Hlaok 
press, and a greater sense of strength and militancy fop the 
Siaok people. 

a. In hie artlole, "We Return Fighting, N W.E.B. DuBoie presented 
a rationale for the returning Black serviceman to help bring 
about neoesaary reforms in the Ohlted States* 

b. Other leaders in the press outlined the needs of Black 

Amerioa immediately following Uorld War X* . 

1 

3* A series of raoe riots broke out in the sang* year of 1919* 

• 'V 1 * ■** 

Eighty people were lynched In that year, the highest natter 

$ 

in a da cade, Several reasons haw bean introduced a« to why 
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‘ha 1919 savagary broka out in various araas of this nation: 

a. Waltar Whita, haad of tha NAACP, atatad tha following itams to 

axplain tha violar ?a of 1919: 

1) raca prajudioa 

2) aoonomic oorapatition 

3) politioal corruption and axploitation of Nagro votara 

4) polioa inafficiancy 

5) nawspapar lias about Nagro orlmas 

6) unpunishad orimas against Nagroas 

pcor 

7) a housing 

8) rcaotion of whitas and Nagroaa from war 

b. Othar raaaona that partially axplain tha 1919 violanoa would 

lnoluda: 

1) faar of tha Naw Nagro coning hcna from war with idaaa 
of social and political aquality. “Put him in his 
placa . •* Thara ara instanoas of lynchings of SLaoks 
with thair uniforms still on. 

2) Northamars worrlad about tha tramandous migration to 
tha oitias. Vkhitas wars eonoamad about tha aaourity 
of thair jobs. 

3) Striot union mambarship oonflnad many Blacks to thosa 

' \ 

Jobs hot daairad by tho whitas. 

4) Thara was axploitation of Blasts by landlords and 
marohants. 

4. Bittar disillusionmant with Varsaillas, Ruropaan wars, v tha y 
Russian Ra volution, and dcaastio issuas had sot in. A , 
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resurgent nativisra, sparked by wartime rapraaaion and propaganda 
methods raappaarad on tha soene onoa again. It of course had never 
antlraly disappeared. Tha world was no safar for dewooraoy or for 
tha Blaoks than It had baan bafora tha saerlfioa of nan. 
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III. Normalcy « Tho flighted Yesrs, 1920 'a 



A. Tha New Klan 

Tha naw Klan was organized by William Joseph Simmons of Atlanta, 
Georgia. A tuamber of many fraternal organisations, he had assign- 
ed himself the title of colonel. The first meeting of the resurgent 
Klan was held on top of Stone Mountain, east of Atlanta, on Thanks- 
r^-Ving, 1915. Thirty-four citizens of Georgia attended. The 
state of Georgia granted ths Knights of the Ku ICLux Klan a oharter 
on December 4, 1915# 

1. The Xian's growth was spurred on by Thomas Dixon Jr.'s, The 
Clansman , whioh D.W, Griffith filmed into "The Birth of a 
Nation." This two hour and forty-five minute film eplo told 
the sensational story of "Black" Reconstruction and the threat 
to white supremacy through a white Southerners eyes. Stereotype 
was piled upon artistio stereotype, Cr*etf{l'with great artistic 
filming skill, this epic had muoh to do with the new Klan rising 
out of well-deserved obscurity. 

2. To make a money paying proposition out of the Klan, Simons 
had the aid of two publicity agents, Edward Young Clarke and 
Mrs, Elizabeth Tyler. These two, through a well-advertised 
Klan oampalgn for membership, attraoted thousands into the 
ranks of the Klan and thereby placed millions of dollars in 

i 

their pookets through membership fee$ and by selling uniforms 

y' , 

and other Klan regalia, 

3. Klan organization was not restricted to only one looation in 
the nation. Other, substantially strong Klan groups were in 
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most geographic areas of the United States in the 1920* s. 

a. There were Klan leaders that operated almost autonomously 
from the central organization. They shared a portion of 
the Initiation fee (the Kleotoken) with the Simmon leader- 
ship but the local Klan loaders direoted their groups to 
best suit the strongest hate or fear of that region. Some 
Klans were muoh more oonoemed with morality, enforcement 
of prohibition, ♦'anti-foreign feeling than with the Black 
problem. 

b. Membership was open to a native-born white Protestant 
oitlzen, who was not affiliated with any foreign institution 
and who loved his country and his flag. Membership estimates 
of 4,000,000 - 4,500,000 have been made. 

4. The goals of the Klan would inolude the following: 

a. Proteotlon of traditional Amerioan values as defined by 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

b. Antagonism to C.vtholios, Jews, the foreign-bom, and the 
ECLaoks. 

0 . Seouring legislation to stem the tide of immigration. 

d. Stopping the tide of Blade emigration to the North. 

e. Upholding "law and order." 

5. Several authors have different ejplanations for the suooess 

of the Ku Klux Klan in the years following World War I: 

a. "The war had simply suspended those animosities while 
Amerloan nationalism vented Itself in other direotions. 

Onoe the war and immediate postwar period passed, the 
two leading nativlat traditions of the early twentieth 
oentury, Anglo-Saxonism and Anti -Catholicism reoccupied 
the field." J,' Highi®, Strangers Ih the Lsfl d. p. 26£. 
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b, "But above *11, bscause of their fears and their will, 

thsy w*r* filled with hat* for whatever differed from 
themselves and th*ir ancient pattern. For hate, of 
course, la always and everywhere the oorrelatlve of 
fear: the jneohanlsa whioh men moat often fortify 

themselves against their terrors. And these men were 
superlatively ripe for hating. The organised propa- 
ganda of the war had drilled them in the habit of 
hate with a thoroughness and an intensity entirely 
without parallel in prior human history," W.J, Cash, 

The Mind of the South , p, 297. 

c. "They sought new outlets for their pent-up animosities, 
and they found them by oreatlng new enemies. The war- 
time messianio spirit and the drive for conformity 
became postwar hysteria. The year 1919 saw fearful 
America, spurred by the spectacle of bloody chaos in 
Bolshevik Russia, engage in a nationwide hunt for 
ubiquitous Communists, anarohiats, and nihilists. 

Even modem Socialists and labor unionists were branded 
"radioalst!." VC. AleaUnier. Ths . Ku Klux Rian in the 
Southwest , p. 13. 

B. A1 anith, 1924 and 1928 

The new Klan was not just a one-party organization. It 
occupied, by 1924, powerful positions in both the Demooratio 
and Republican parties. 

a. The Klan issue in the 1924 Demooratio Party Convention 
prevented the frontrunners.- William Gibbs MoAdoo, A1 
Staith and Oscar W. Uhderwood —from winning sufficient 
delegate strength to receive the nomination. The Klan 
question split the Demooratio Party ranks in the 1924 
meeting. ’ 

b. The Demooratio candidate, John W. Davis, attaoked the 
Klan in his 1924 oampaign and asked that Republican 
Calvin Coolldge l similarly repudiate the hooded order. 
The Republloan Vice-Presidential oandidate did make an 
anti-Klan speech; Silent Cal remained silent. 
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o, The Democratic Parti”, by 1928, deoided that It oould 
not afford another intramural free-for-all so A1 Smith, 
the able Now York governor, won his party’s nomination. 

The major issues of tha 1928 campaign ware Smith’s 
Catholicism, his Tammany association, and his opposition 
to Prohibition, 

1) It should ba said that Smith’s overwhelming defeat 
administered by Herbert Hoover oannot be oredited 
to tha Klan nor to his religion. A number of im- 
portant factors should be considered: 

a) Prohibition feeling was strong, 

b) Smith’s voice, dress, and speeoh patterns were 
decidedly different from thost iof'hhs American! 

t 

heartland, 

c) The radio was beginning to play a role in 
political campaigns. It is possible that 
Hoover’s twang appealed to more citizens than 
did Smith’s New York accent, 

d) The times were prosperous for the majority of 
white Americans, so why change parties? 

e) Hoover had a good wartime reputation and had 
served in the Harding and Coolldge administrations. 

2) Hoover’s self-made man image and his administrative 
experience gained him the adad ration and votes of 
large numbers of Americans in the 1928 election. 

d. The Klan strenuously campaigned against Smith in the 

1928 eleotion. Smith confronted the religious issue 

-13- 



by traveling to Oklahoma City to apeak out in the haart 
of Klan country. Smith want down to raaounding dafaat 
in tha alaotion but ha did not oompromiaa in his basic 
ballafs, 

Hanry Ford and Anti-Sami tism in tha 1920*8 

1, "Tha naw anti-Sami tism sacurad itB standard-baarar and its 
prophat in one of tha commanding figures of tha day, Hanry 
Ford," Ford was raspaotad, popular, wealthy and a widely 
disoussed possibility for tha Presidential nomination. 
Arthur Schle singer Jr. says of Henry Ford, "A man of 
genuls, he was at the same time narrow, Ignorant, and 
mean spirited, ...His impulses were vagrant and oonfused, 
and too often he aoted on them," A.S. Sohlesinger, Jr., 
The Crisis of the Old Order , p. 73. 

2. Two possibilities exist to explain Henry Ford's anti- 
Semitisms 

a'. The" failure of the iHenryoFordcPe act, j S hip * vantdre in£ 
during World War I (1915-1916) was blamed by Ford 
on the International Jewish bankers who, he said, 
wished to make vast profits from the war. 
b. The eoonomio slump of 1920 struok Ford. He had 
borrowed $75,000,000 from eastern bankers in 1919 
in order to buy out his partners. The deoil ft* of 
oar sales in 1920 presented him with debts and un- 
sold automobiles. His anti-Semitic grata des began 
at this period. 



3, Ford's o amp sign of anti-Semitio hat* was deliberate and 



long lasting. Ford used his paper, Ths Dsarbom Independ- 
ent jto broadcast his vioious attaokr , Ths circulation of 
this paper at one tins was 700,000. Ths artioles attacking 
Jaws wars bass lies helping to nourish existing undercurrents 
of mistrust and hate. The Dearborn Independent * s brand of 
journalism sowed doubts and assisted other hate organiza- 
tions in gathering malicious propaganda for their particular 
malevolent purpose, 

a, l.'.a Dearborn Independent published a series of so- 
oalled documents that were titled Ths Protocols of 
the Vflse Men of Zion . Supposedly thi s material proved 
that there was a world-wide Jewish conspiracy to 
establish Jewish supremacy. Though the Protooola 
were proven forgeries they kept oropping up in Ford's 
paper and in other hate-mongerlng journals at home 
and abroad, 

b. The organizational haters linked the Protocol s wifh 
the Communist movement in Russia and with the Bolshevik 
Revolution, This "proved" the authenticity of the 
Protocols and conveniently linked the Jew with the 
Communist movement in Araerioa. The Jew then oould be 

hated as a Jew and as a member of a subversive anti- 

* 

American organization. 

o. Henry Ford's attaoks began in 1920 and continued until 
1927 when he publioly apologized while under heavy 
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attaok from several fronts in Araerloa. i)jr the 
time he called a strategic retreat, much damage 
had been done to the Jew here In the United States 
and even more so In Europe. 
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IV, Tha Depression Deoade, 1929-1939 



The nineteen thirties, a period of violent eoonoraio distress, gave 
rise to a number of soothsayers and demagogues Intent on laving this 
nation from eoonomio, political, or philosophic doom. Among the 
crusaders were men who preaohed hate and continued the frenzied 
attaoks of earlier periods in our history. 

A. Father Coughlin, a Detroit, Jaohigan, priest with a charismatic 
radio speaking voioe, took up the cudgel of anti-Semitism and 
proceeded to inatruot great numbers of his radio flock with the 
fundamentals of hate for the Jew. 

1. The Sunday radio audienoe, according to the Institute of Publio 
Opinion, January, 1939. reaohed 3,500,000 persons. The audienoe 
according to this source was oomposed mostly of people in the 
lower income brackets, 

2. Coughlin olairaed that his paper, Social Justloe. had a circulation 
of 1,000,000. but it seems certain if that figure oannot be 
oonfimed that Social Justice was in the first ranks of anti- 
Semitic literature in the 1930*s. 

3. Father Coughlin attempted, in his anti-Semitic attaoks, to link 
Jewo with the woes of the Depression Decade and he began a 
campaign of attacking them as Communists , Coughlin contended 

I; 

that: "(1) Communism was the fructification of Jewish endeavor; 

(2) that it was to prevent the introduction of Cosnunisa by Jews 
that Nazism oaae into power in Germany; (3) that there was an 
International Jewiah conspiracy to foist Ccamunian everywhere. M 
(Myers, pegs 391). 
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4. Responsible Catholio publication* vara severely danounoing 
Fathar Coughlin’s publio ooursa of action in his vehement 
anti-Semitic attaoks. Thara vara anoountars batwaan Coughlinitaa 
and thosa who wara opposad to his idaologias. Wandall Wilkia, 

in tha 1940 Prasidantial political campaign, rapudiatad any 
support from Coughlin and his ilk. 

5. By 1940, Fathar Coughlin was under haavy attack, Ha abandoned 
his radio oarapaign and curtailed sene of hi# other aotivities. 

By tha year 1942, Social Justice was denied seoond-olass mailing 
status by the United States government. The professional haters 
and blind followers had marohad on seeking new leadership. 

Charles A, Lindbergh and tha Amerioan First Committee 

1. Anti-Jew and pro-Nazi group# found in Charles Lindbergh a new 
hero and rallied around him. Lindbergh's stand was that of an 
isolationist attempting to keep tha United States out of another 
foreign war. To this and, ha was one of the founders of tha 
Amerioa First Committee. 

2. In a speech at at America First rally on September 11, 1941, 
Lindbergh charged Jewish, British, and Roosevelt groups with 
seeking to get America into the war. 

3. Lindbergh's coming out in the open with his pro-9asi and 

anti-S ami tio post tianinaderhia k<*bpokd target GppothSi.opposition - 
Protestant organizations, administration officials, the Jewish 
Labor Committee, Catholio groups, and other liberal ooomittees. 

The presj denounced Lindbergh and the Amerioan First Committee . 

The Committee absolved itself of anti-Semitlo statements on 
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September 9, 19^1. The statement said, 'We deplore th# 
injection of th# rao# issue into th* discussion of war and 
p*ao*. It is th* interventionists who hav* don* this, 1 ' 

(Myers, page 92b), Charles a. Lindbergh fad*d from o*nt*r 
stag*. ' 

C, Conclusion 

1, Th* Ford, Coughlin, Lindbergh piotur* is only a very brief glance 
at anti-Semitism of th* 1920’s and 1930'®. Obviously th*r* is a 
link between the three foroes. Th* Klan, too, was anti-Semitic - 
"To the Klan the Jew stood for th* whole plot to oontrol America 
and also for the whole speotrum of urban cin - for pollution of 
th* Sabbath, boot-legging, gambling, and carnal indulgence," 
(Higham, page 286), 

2. Th* work of th* well-financed Ford and Coughlin organizations 
aided immeasurably to spread hate and oonfusion in the United 
States and perhaps elsewhere, too. For example, Ford's anti- 
Semitio materials describing th* Protocols of Zion , were dis- 
tributed in Ford agencies in foreign lands. Lindbergh, by his 
visit to fascist countries^ lent his famous name to the oause of 
hate and probably gave it an aura of re apect ability that it 
otherwise would not hav* had, 

D. The Communist Party and the Blacks 

1, In 1921, the Communist Party attempted to formulate a policy 
concerning the Blacks. Th* adopted policy Included th* alius 
of sooial, political, and eoonomio equality. It also stressed 
the goal of abolishing Jim Crow laws and the neoeseity of 
passing right-to-work legislation. 



2. '‘In 1^28, the Cop.nunlst Party adopted a resolution that 
oharaoterized Afro-Americans in tha Black Palt as an 
opprassad nation antitlad to tha right of self-determination." 

(Goode, page 124), As a result of tha indifference of othar 
political groups, KLfcoks joined tha Communist Party at this 
period, During tha 1?32, 1936, and 1940 elections, tha 
Communist Party's vtoe -presidential candidate was a Black, 

Despite theca recruiting efforts relatively few Blacks joined 
the movement , 

3. The reasons for failure of the Communist Party in the Black 
Community included the following: 

a, J.l was suspeot in the Elaek Coranunity beoause of its 
foreign origin, 

b. 'Vhite Communists shared the sane prejudices as less radical 
Americans, 

c, A strong opposition to anti-Christian Communism by the 
'laok churches, 

d. The ilack press and the Blaok leadership still held a 
belief in progress through the political system. 

4. Enemies of the i&aoks used the Bolshevik tag vs a oonvenient 
symbol to whip up anti -Black sentiment. Onion groups attempting 
to orr.ant ? » .lack laborers encountered muoh of this type of 
labeling. The Black press characterised the snail uroup of 
.lacks belonging to the Parly as being about as representative 

of Hack thought at Eugene Debs or Boms OolcHan *epe representative of 
the najority of whites In the nation. V.J, Cash *Aid that 
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f his equaMon represented the Southern reaction to the labor 
probl<*-iP of Gaston' a: “laoor unions + strikers ** Ccmunists + 

athel sn + social equality with the Negro," (Cash, paga 353). 
Thus Communism became a oonvaniant slogan to add to tha fa are 

V 

of people who wara primarily intarastad in keeping Qlaoks 
“in thair place," 

Tbs Klan Dragons Risa to Maat tha Conrauniat Challenge 
3, Tha Ku Kl'ix Klan was in a stata of daolina in the lG30*s, 

The Klan membership had dropped to about 100,000. Anti- 
Communism had baan mentioned in tha 1920's by oartain Klan 
groups but tha theme was to be picked up in tha 1930'* 
repeated over and over again in tha Depression period, 

2. Tha New Deal was attaoked for bringing "Communists to 
Washington. 1 * “Over u thousand Klansnen and women *t an 
Annapolis rally vara t^ld that a vava of oconunim was 
sweeping tha land,,.," (Chalmers, paga 30?) 

3. Tn 1°36| tha great menace was seen by tha JClan to be Rads 
in high places In the government, Communism In tha sohools 
subverting the “Anerioan way of life," and subtle threat - 
to tha Constitution of tha United States, 

h. Tha Ku Klux Klan also held that labor organisations wars 

often Communist, fronts, There vara Klan outbursts tovsrd 

» 

labor organising movements in tha 1930* #. targe anti-labor 
organYiin. gatherings, poster wars, oross burnings, floggings 
and warnings wara utilised in attempts to break tha union 
movement in tha South. 
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1 . ov do«s var 5i'*lp to create suspicion, hate end mistrust within 
t net 5 on? 

r. factors created the climate of fear inside the Unlied Staten 

following '••'orld War I? 'Vert there similarities in the experiences 
foil owl n-; World 'Sr IX? Differences? 

v ov is “law rjvi order" defined by the popular press and other 
media? Mia' la -noant by this term in ordinary conversations? 
i'ow should the tem to handl.od In the context of United States 
history? 

f -. 1 1 f* non > o r the events, underlying feelings, and stereotypes that 

help t.o crea* p a totalitarian disposition in this nation. 

. Are there corvnon character'! sties, backgrounds, end histories in 
the careers of dll lam Simons, henry Ford, Father Coughlin and 
Joseph KoCar’ i\V? 'dhat generalisations, if any, might be historically 
val'd from r-tJ *-•' a comparative study? 

\.)»?v?e your community environment to determine whether some of 
the factors that helped create the hate of the 20*8, 30’e, and 
'0 »b Is still In existence today. If the conditions are prevalent, 
determine to ’’hat extent, Analyze the issues or fears. What 
effective measure:? could possibly be taken to eliminate these groups? 

?, I'; * t possible to bring a tout institutional changes without caspletely 

destroying th* ent* re structure? What are the dangers of creating 
demagogue* in Die process of bringing about institutional reform? 

'i, Sxamine rac- si aDitudes held ty some Americans. Determine the 
roots of these attitudes 'n our hi vtory, Expose the fallacies *n 
their arguments, 

Americans have been exposad fcy the media to a great deal of tho 
wrongs of our soeie*y. Does this exposure effectively attack the 
roo* s of our racism or does it gloss over the substanoe and point 
out exceptions? Present illustration*, 

jo, Explain lack polarization in terns of the study. What brought 
‘.he polerl uilon into existence? ’/hat, if anything, can be done 
to mitigate the problem? 
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